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Goddess of the Harvest and Her Subj 


‘ts in the Mexico Centennial Pageant 


Centennial of Mexico Academy Celebrated 


With church services, receptions, a banquet, 
an evening of reminiscence, a picnic and field 
day, and a historical pageant, the centennial of 
the Mexcio Academy was celebrated over a 
period of four days on August 15th to 19th. 

Staged on the spacious school campus on 
August 17th, the pageant portrayed the history 
of the community from the days of Indian 
occupation to the present day, interwoven 
throughout being the story of the academy 
whose centennial hundreds of graduates and 
friends returned to celebrate. The spectacle 
included six episodes. The first presented the 
coming of Hiawatha, the landing of Samuel 
Seur de Champlain, the first white man to set 
foot on the present site of Mexico, the arrival 
of the Jesuits, and the grand council of peace 
with Sir William Johnson and Pontiac as the 
central figures. 


In the second episode Revolutionary days 
were portrayed, one of the scenes depicting 
Silas Towne, famous spy, who later lived in 
Mexico. The signing of the Declaration of 
Independence and the celebration of victory in 
1783 were also presented. 

The pioneers of Mexico were brought back 
in the third episode, the scenes showing the 
opening of the first road in Oswego county, 
the arrival of an itinerant pastor, and a brilliant 
scene of the first ball at Tiffany Tavern. 

Episode 4 gave the history of the founding 
of the Mexico Academy. The historical note 
explained that as early as 1820 two district 
schools were consolidated and a_ two-story 
building was erected. In 1826 the academy was 
incorporated as the Rensselaer Oswego Acad- 
emy, but in 1845 the name was changed by act 
of the Legislature to the Mexico Academy. In 
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Pageant Scene Representing 


1836 a large three-story wooden structure was 
added in front and adjoining the old _ brick 
building. In 1855 the brick portion was torn 
down and the present brick building was erected. 

Civil War days in Mexico showed the 
mustering of volunteers and the issuance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. Then followed the 
sixth episode depicting later days at the acad- 
emy, one scene being in charge of Dr Avery W. 
Skinner, formerly principal of the school and 
now Director of the Examinations and Inspec- 
tions Division of the Department. 

Interspersed with the episodes were striking 
scenes, one of the most beautiful being the 
dancing of children dressed as poppies of 
Flanders fields. 

Doctor Skinner had charge of the remin- 
iscence evening on August 17th when talks were 
given by and letters read from distinguished 
graduates of the school. Singing was led by 
Russell Carter, State Supervisor of Music. 

eee 

Professor Adna W. Risley, head of the 
department of history at the New York State 
College for Teachers, received the honorary 
degree of doctor of pedagogy at the commence- 
ment exercises of Colgate University in June. 


| 


During the year ending February 1, 1926, a 
total of 384,558 pupils deposited $2,844,587 in 
the school savings banks of New York City. 


Pioneer Days in Mexico 


Pupils Invited To Send 
Dolls to Japanese Children 


Beautifully dressed dolls are to be sent to the 
children of Japan by the children of the United 
States as messengers of international goodwill. 
The occasion for this project grows out of the 
annual observance in Japan of the Doll Festival 
Day on March 3d when the children of the 
Japanese homes are permitted to see once again 
the ancestral dolls. Mothers make use of this 
beautiful festival to teach lessons of politeness 
and courtesy. In this way, too, the children 
of Japan cultivate still further that respect and 
love of parents for which they are known 
around the world. 

The proposal of the Committee on World 
Friendship among Children is that American 
children shall send thousands of American dolls 
to be the guests of the Japanese children on 
Doll Festival Day, March 3, 1927. School 
children of New York State are invited to 
have a share in this program of friendship. 
Those desiring further information are invited 
to write to the Doll Travel Bureau of the 
Committee on World Friendship among Chil- 
dren, Mrs Jeannette W. Emrich, secretary, 289 
Fourth avenue, New York, N. Y. 

a oe ae 

The corner stone of the new public school 

in Greenwich was laid on September 18th. 
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Normal School Faculties 

Hold First General Conference 

Three hundred one representatives of the ten 
state normal schools attended the first general 
conference of normal school faculties on Octo- 
ber 11th and 12th at the Cortland State Normal 
School. So successful was the meeting that it 
is planned to hold one each year. 

The conference was held to consider the pro- 
posed revisions of the normal school curricu- 
lums, to unify the work of the schools by the 
definition of the several courses of study in 
the form of detailed outlines, and to furnish an 
opportunity for the exchange of ideas regard- 
ing the important state function of the prepara- 
meetings, general 


teachers. Group 


faculty dinner comprised the 


tion of 
sessions and a 
program. Addresses were made at the dinner 
by Dr Frank Pierrepont Graves, State Com- 
Dr Harry W. Rock- 
well, principal, Buffalo State Normal School; 
Dr George M. Wiley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Secondary Education; and Dr J. 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elemen- 
tary Education. Dr L. H. van den Berg, 
principal of the New Paltz State Normal 
School, was presiding officer, and Dr Ned H. 
Dearborn, Chief of the Teacher 
Training and Certification, was toastmaster. 
Dr Harry DeW. DeGroat, principal of the 
Cortland State Normal School, was elected 
president of the New York State Normal 
School Association and Catherine Moran, head 
of the geography department of the Cortland 


missioner of Education; 


Cayce 


Bureau of 


State Normal School, was elected secretary. 


by the association 


A resolution adopted 


stated : 

We confidently believe that a meeting of 
coworkers from all quarters of this great State 
giving opportunity for acquaintance and _ inti- 
mate discussion of objectives and methods will 
result in a quickening of the efforts of the 
faculties of the normal schools to raise 
standards of preparation and to emphasize the 
dignity and the importance of teacher training 
as a basal function of our social life. 


——S 


College for Teachers 
Establishes Library Courses 
Since the State 
School to Columbia University left the State 
without an institution for the training of high 
school librarians, the New York State College 
for Teachers has established such courses. The 
training is in charge of Martha C. Pritchard. 


transfer of the Library 
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Milton J. Fletcher Named Head 
of Superintendents’ Council 


Milton J. Fletcher, superintendent of schools 


at Jamestown, was elected president of the 
Council of School Superintendents at the meet- 
ing at Lake Placid on September 27th-29th. 
Wilbur J. Lynch, superintendent at Amsterdam, 


Ackley, 


reelected 


was elected vice president and E. L 
superintendent at Johnstown, was 


secretary-treasurer. 





Superintendent Milton J. Fletcher 


The meeting was declared one of the most 


successful held by the council, the addresses 
and discussions proving of value and the social 
sessions being a welcome innovation. The next 
meeting will be held at Lake Placid at a time 
to be decided later. 


Mr Fletcher has connected with the 
public schools of Jamestown for 27 years, going 


there in 1899 as principal of the high school 


been 


and continuing in that position until 1919 when 
he was elected superintendent of schools. He 
is a graduate of Syracuse University and before 
going to Jamestown was principal at Unadilla. 
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Addresses and Papers of Commissioner Are Published 


The Department has recently published The 
Addresses and Papers of Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. The volume includes most of the 
Commissioner’s talks and writings that have 
been preserved during the past five years. 
Composed of material addressed to every 
variety of audience and upon all sorts of occa- 
sions, the addresses afford some idea of the 
range of contacts made by the Commissioner 
in the pursuit of his duties. 

A review of the book in the Educational 
Review follows: 

It is five years since Frank Pierrepont Graves 
was inaugurated State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and President of The University of the 
State of New York. In accordance with their 
custom the Regents have issued a volume of 
his most important addresses and papers. There 
are sixty-nine of these, arranged in order of 
composition. They serve as a chronicle of 
educational and civic thought during this 
period. Thirty-five of Doctor Graves’s edi- 
torials from the Educational Review appear. 
The quiet geniality of the author gives a 
refreshing sprightliness to his discussion but 
there is no weakness in his treatment of funda- 
mental questions. Education, as he sees it, is 
no small local matter. “The schools do not 
belong to the city or the town and should not 
be considered among the municipal expendi- 
tures. If they are classified in the city budget 
they will inevitably get the small end of it. It 
has long since been decided by every court in 
the land where the matter has been tested that 


Luman R. Bowdish Succeeds 
Late Superintendent Lewis 
Marion W. 


for the second supervisory district of Schoharie 
county, died on October Ist. Luman R. 
Bowdish of Middleburg has been elected to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Superin- 


Lewis, superintendent of schools 


tendent Lewis. 

Superintendent Lewis was born on February 
2, 1872, in Gilboa. At 19 years of age he began 
teaching school. Later he was graduated from 
Stamford Seminary and continued teaching. 
He was principal of the Wappingers Falls 
Union School at the time of his election in 
1921 as district superintendent of schools. On 
August Ist he started his second term as super- 
intendent. His administration of the schools 
was conscientious and able. 


the schools come under the control of the State. 
Since the whole State is concerned it can not 
leave so important a function to the whims of 
a community. Schools are different from other 
community interests; they deal with the future; 
their products do not remain where created; 
their tunction is larger than a town function ; 
their units of administration must be larger.” 
Doctor Graves’s various reviews of present-day 
tendencies are vigorous. He recognizes the 
value of tradition and the danger of making it a 
fetich. Education in a democracy has to be 
different from that inherited for the purpose 
of training the favored few. We are not 
chosen to maintain a system but to serve our 
present needs. Everything must be adapted, 
not blindly preserved. The space of Greek and 
Latin has been narrowed by a host of other 
substantial and liberalizing studies. It is the 
part of wisdom to joint forces with the advo- 
cates of the new and not to fight them. 

The volume, truly, is a treatise upon Amer- 
ican education today. But as it was composed 
mostly as speeches and with the intent of hold- 
ing the interest of various audiences it has a 
movement and appeal often absent from formal 
works and is therefore much easier reading. If 
the author were not so modest he would have 
realized that his fine collection of comments 
upon our main problems of today is a work 
of immense value as reference and should have 
been indexed by subjects touched upon. The 
educational department of New York State 
developed indexing as an art. Let some of the 
experts there tackle this very useful volume 
and add this estimable feature to the next 
edition. 


School Health Day Observed 
in New York City Schools 


School Health Day, an annual event in the 
New York City schools, will be observed on 
November 4th, in accordance with a resolution 
adopted by the New York City board of educa- 
tion. On this day all academic work will be 
suspended until all pupils have been tested for 
easily discoverable physical defects. 

In announcing plans for the day, Superin- 
tendent of Schools William J. O'Shea states: 

In order to obtain the maximum degree of 
improvement in the health of the pupils, it is 
essential that the children themselves realize the 
importance of a sound mind in a healthy body. 

Principals are earnestly requested to make 
every effort to establish close cooperation with 
parents, medical inspectors and nurses in the 
interest of the health of the pupils. 
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Present Central School at Salem Center 


North Salem Has First Central Rural School 


The town of North Salem, Westchester 
county, has the distinction of being the first 
central rural school district laid out by the 
Commissioner of Education after the amend- 
ment to the central rural school act by the 1925 
session of the Legislature. 

The district embraces the whole town of 
North Salem and small portions of the towns 
of Somers, Westchester county, and Carmel 
and Southeast, Putnam county. 

Prior to the establishment of the central dis- 
trict, high school pupils were obliged to go by 
train from Purdy Station to Katonah, when 
they had completed the eighth grade in any one 
of the three schools that were then maintained 
at Croton Falls, Center and Purdy 
Station. 

Under the new arrangement three schools will 


Salem 


be operated in the same locations as formerly. 
This will be with the 
requirements of Education 
Frank P. Graves that in all central districts 
elementary schools be maintained in present 


done in accordance 


Commissioner of 


districts upon request of the voters of such 
districts. There will be grade schools at Salem 
Center and Croton Falls and a junior and 
senior high school at Purdy Station. An addi- 
been Salem Center 


tion has made to the 


building and for the present the high school 
work is being carried on at that place. 
Appropriations of $75,000 for 
building at Croton Falls and of $175,000 for 
a new junior and senior high school building 


a new grade 


at Purdy Station have been made by the voters. 

Under this plan high school facilities are 
provided conveniently near home for all the 
children of the district and the liberal appro- 
priations made by the Legislature to central 
districts make it possible to provide these 
facilities at a tax rate that will probably not 
exceed eight mills. 


Superintendent Shows Progress 
of Oneida Public Schools 


A history of Oneida’s schools and a descrip- 
tion of the school system of today are given 
Hardy, 
superintendent of schools in that city, as a part 
of the observance of the 25th anniversary of 


in an article written by H. Claude 


Oneida as a city. He contrasts the program 
of education offered at present with that for- 
merly given, showing that the Oneida schools 
emphasize the practical side of life by courses 
in training for business, by manual training, 
by vocational guidance, by attention to health 
habits, etc. 
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Measurements Bureau Outlines Problems for Research 


The following projects have been suggested 
for cooperative research by the Educational 
Measurements Bureau of the Department 
during this current year. Teachers, principals 
or superintendents who are interested in work- 
ing on one or more of these problems may 
obtain more detailed outline of procedure by 
writing to the Bureau. 

Nature of arithmetic problem difficulties. 
Judging by the recent arithmetic survey in New 
York State problems are not taught as well as 
fundamentals. Therefore it is desirable to 
obtain a list and a description of the difficulties 
which pupils of all grades meet in solving 
problems. There are needed also suggestions 
for corrective methods and devices. 

Education necds of pupils in small high 
schools. This would involve obtaining infor- 
mation from pupils in regard to their educa- 
tion and vocation ambitions, studying the 
community, and securing information upon the 
subsequent career of pupils who have left or 
been graduated from high school. 

Diagnosis of pupil difficulties in English by 
case study methods. It is the purpose to gather 
reports of intensive studies of difficulties of 
individuals in English, particularly composition. 
An outline of procedure will be furnished 
giving the technic which may be employed in 
making the case studies, but it is desirable that 
one of the objects of this project be that of 
improving the technic in such studies. 

Habit ratings of pupils in different ability 
groups. This will involve the use of the habit 
rating scale, devised by the Educational 
Measurements Bureau, at the beginning of the 
school year, at the end of the first semester 
and at the end of the school year. It can be 
used only in those rooms where pupils have 
been divided into ability groups. The Bureau 
wants to know how these ability groups differ 
from each other with respect to the habits 
included in the scale. 

Construction of sentence structure exercises. 
This project grew out of one of the New York 
English survey tests. The use of this test indi- 
cated that practice exercise aimed to improve 
the structure of sentences which the pupils 
write would be of very great practical benefit. 

Influence of attendance on scholarship. This 
problem is primarily for superintendents or 


principals. By the use of intelligence and 


achievement tests together with school marks 
and records of attendance the Bureau wishes 
to determine how much influence irregular 
attendance has upon the school mark given. 
A preliminary study has indicated that the 
influence is considerable. 

A study of teacher-pupil incompatibility. This 
is a problem primarily for superintendents or 
principals. The first step in approaching it 
would be to discover all cases of incompatibility 
and then by means of testing and interviews 
with teacher, pupil and parents to discover the 
basis of the incompatibility. 

Individual differences in written vocabulary. 
This will probably involve the count of the 
different words used in composition as_ well 
as a determination of their difficulties. It 
should yield helpful suggestions in adapting 
English instruction to individual pupils. 

Case studies of rapid acceleration. This is 
not to be a study of those pupils who stand 
high in tests but a study of pupils from the 
eighth grade or high school who have made 
faster than normal progress through the grades, 
determining how and when the acceleration was 
gained and the means used to bridge the gap. 


——- 


Health Creed for Teachers 
Is Proposed by Doctor Sherman 


A health creed for teachers has been formu- 
lated by Dr Florence A. Sherman, Assistant 
Medical Schools. The creed 
follows: 

I believe in a yearly health examination 

I believe in prompt attention to physical de- 
fects found 

I believe in following carefully personal 
health direction given at time of examination 

I believe in embodying and radiating health 

I believe in practising daily health habits 

I believe in being an example in personal 
hygiene 

I believe in making health contagious by ex- 
ample and enthusiasm 

I believe a healthy vital teacher is the index 


Inspector of 


of her school 

I believe a teacher is largely responsible for 
the physical, mental and moral health of her 
pupils 

I believe in acquiring and in endeavoring to 
give to others the health viewpoint 
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Normal School Registration 
Reaches Total of 5866 


Registration at the ten state normal schools 
for the first week in September was 5866, 
according to figures submitted to the Depart- 
ment. This is an increase of 903 over the 
registration for the first week of September 
1925. 

The increase is evidence of the interest in 
better professional training for teaching and is 
particularly noteworthy since beginning with 
1923 the normal schools have been on a three- 
year basis. 

Each of the schools shows an increased enrol- 
ment over the registration of a year ago. 
Several of the schools have reached the limit 
of their capacity. 

The following table gives the total registra- 
tion for the past six years. 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
Brockport ..... 140 153 114 142 187 227 
EY 60d 6 oe 661 813 809 1019 1103 1141 
Cortland ...... 209 215 275 460 695 860 
Fredonia ..... 149 175 194 315 385 466 
Geneseo ...... 455 373 281 381 436 501 
New Paltz..... 257. 300 280 401 545 630 
Oneonta ...... 500 467 394 389 503 580 
Oswego ...... 260 341 273 391 453 471 
Plattsburg .... 231 229 202 295 348 365 
Potsdam .. 318 327 298 403 S08 625 


Total ..... 3180 3393 3120 4196 5163 5866 

The following table shows the number of 
new students entering the normal schools for 
the past four years. 


1925 1926 





Brockport ...... we 58 87 74 93 
Buffalo ..... haa 309 391 423 409 
Cortland ... : 165 245 329 358 
Fredonia ..... 87 151 156 17 
Geneseo ........ ° 134 167 158 194 
aaa 134 179 234 234 
Oneonta ..... 148 190 202 233 
Oswego ..... see 131 172 209 175 
Plattsburg ... ea 108 144 155 138 
PUEEED sccedcccces 136 185 217 236 
ere rer 1410 1911 2157 2247 
ty 


New School Paper Gives 
Account of School Events 


Pupils of the Willsboro High School have 
begun publication of The Tattler, a weekly 
paper aimed to give an account of all school 
news of interest. The first issue contains an 
account of the meeting on October 5th when 
Irving W. Sears of the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department discussed 
the matter of building a new school. The 
proposition will be voted upon November 9th. 
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Greenport Training Class 
Makes Trip through State 


After intensive study of the history of New 
York State, the teachers’ training class of 
Greenport determined to visit “up-State” 
which was little more than a name to many 
of them. Entertainments, sales, a moving pic- 
ture benefit and prize money helped raise the 
necessary funds. 

A parlor-bus carrying 23 persons was hired 
and early on the morning of June 28th the 
members of the class under the chaperonage 
of their instructor, Mrs Ethel A. R. Lange, 
and in company with a few friends set out on 
the 1200-mile trip. 

Albany was rvached the first night. On 
Tuesday the Lducation Building and Capitol 
were visited. The class called on Dr Ned H. 
Dearborn and Dr Willard D. Johnson who 
explained the development of the educational 
system of the State. The next overnight stop 
was Utica. On the third day the distance 
between Utica and Niagara Falls was covered. 
The next morning the gorge trip was taken 
and some of the party visited the shredded 
wheat factories. 

The return trip began Thursday noon. It 
led through Buffalo, Letchworth Park and 
Hornell to Watkins where another stop-over 
was made. The route continued through Ithaca, 
Binghamton and down the Lackawanna trail to 
the Delaware Water Gap. 

On Saturday, July 3d, the tourists arrived 
home with a better understanding, a deeper 
appreciation and pride in the history, the 
beauties and the greatness of the State. They 
believe they will be better teachers and will 
develop a higher type of patriotism in their 
pupils as a result of the week’s journey. 


—— a 


Armistice Day Programs 
Suggested by Committee 


The International Relations Committee of 
the National Council of Teachers of English 
has prepared a list of material available for 
programs on Armistice Day. The material 
includes songs, topics for talks or essays, poems, 
stories, readings and declamations, plays and 
pageants. It may be obtained for postage only 
upon application to E. Estelle Downing, chair- 
man of the committee, at the Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti. 
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Agents in Schools 

A reminder that agents for magazines, books 
or equipment are not to visit schools without 
written permission from the district superin- 
tendent, trustee or board of education, and then 
only outside of school hours, has been sent by 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
to district superintendents of schools. The 
letter reads: 

Occasionally complaints reach the De- 
partment that agents for magazines, books 
or equipment are visiting the schools and 
soliciting subscriptions from teachers or 
from pupils. You are requested to remind 
all teachers that agents should not be per- 
mitted to visit the schools without written 
permission from the district superintendent, 
trustee or board of education, and then 
only outside of school hours. It is ex- 
pected, of course, that district superintend- 
ents and school officials will not grant this 
permission except when it is necessary to 
get information about needed school equip- 
ment. Superintendents should not consent, 
under any circumstances, to solicitation 
during the school day of pupils or teachers 
for personal subscriptions. 

Please bring this matter to the attention 
of all teachers and trustees. 


—_——o9———_—. 


Normal School Progress 
Evidences of progress in improving the 
normal schools of the State were pointed out 
by Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves in his address to normal school faculties 


at Cortland on October 11th. Declaring that 
the level of the state school system can in no 
way be more surely raised than through the 
development of a strong organization of teacher 
training, Doctor Graves explained that “no 
other function has ever given either the Board 
of Regents or the Commissioner of Education 
so much concern as the duty of securing the 
welfare and efficiency of our teacher-training 
institutions.” 

Among the accomplishments made with the 
cooperation of the local authorities he enumer- 
ated the following: 

During the past few years all the teacher- 
training forces in the State have been coordi- 
nated and correlated so that they may become 
an invincible organization, instead of separate 
entities. The supervision and administration of 
all teacher-training institutions has been merged 
in a single office. 

The responsibility for certification has been 
assigned to the same office, since training and 
certifying are closely related phases of the same 
process. 

Old forms of licenses have been discontinued, 
such as the state life, rural school renewable, 
first grade, academic certificates, training class 
equivalent, etc. The few remaining forms have 
been greatly simplified. All certification has 
been based on professional training. 

Nermal school salaries have been revised. 
The principal may now attain a salary of $6500 
a year with an additional stipend for summer 
session work. Department heads and others are 
paid in proportion and it is hoped to raise the 
present maximums. 

Additional privileges have been secured to 
make positions in normal schools more attrac- 
tive. Salaries are more liberal and may within 
limits be increased automatically each year. 
Provision for sabbatical leave has been made 
and members of the faculties are eligible for 
membership in the state retirement system. 

After pointing out these advances, the Com- 
missioner concluded : 

The eyes of the State are now upon our 
teacher-training institutions and the hopes of 
all educators are centered in them. There is 
universal approval of our progress and of the 
opportunities afforded those who wish to take 
a skilled part in the great profession of 
teaching. 





Oo-—— 

The Long Eddy Union School was destroyed 
by fire on the night of September 6th. It was 
built in 1903. 
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Dr Albert C. Hill 
Dies after Short Illness 


Dr Albert C. Hill, who retired on July 1, 
1924, as Chief of the Special Schools Bureau 
of the Department, died at his home in Albany 
on October 24th after a short illness. He had 
served 30 years in the Department and from 
1904 to 1924 he had charge of Indian schools, 
prison schools and schools for the deaf and 
blind. Appreciation for his long and faithful 
service was expressed by the Board of Regents 
when he retired. 

Doctor Hill was graduated from Colgate 
University in 1877 and later received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy from his alma mater. 
He taught in Cook Academy and was principal 
there for 17 years. 

He came to the Department as training class 
examiner and in 1899 was appointed inspector 
of training classes. 

At the meeting of the Board of Regents on 
October 28th the following resolution on the 
death of Doctor Hill was adopted: 

Voted, That the Board of Regents learns 
with sorrow of the death of Dr Albert C. Hill, 
who, at the time of his retirement in 1924 had 
been connected with the Department for 30 
years and with the schools of the State for 
19 years previous to that. During his service 
with the Department as Chief of the Special 
Schools Bureau he had become a recognized 
authority on education for the Indians and for 
prison schools. He had rendered inestimable 
service to the schools for deaf mutes and the 
blind. The Board of Regents hereby extends 
to the family of Doctor Hill its deepest sym- 
pathy in their bereavement. 


—Q-——_ 


Schoolmasters of Highlands 
Elect Van Ingen President 


At the annual meeting of the Schoolmasters 
Council of the Hudson Highlands held on 
October 8th at Newburgh, officers were elected 
as follows: president, B. C. Van Ingen, prin- 
cipal, Kingston High School; vice president, 
Arthur C. Burnett, assistant principal, New- 
burgh Free Academy; secretary, Dwight C. 
Warren, Milton; members of executive com- 
mittee, Charles J. Hooker, principal, Goshen 
High School; Alfred S. Bassette, superintend- 
ent of schools, Walden. 

Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting. 
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Greene County Teachers 
Make Gifts to Superintendents 


School superintendents of the three super- 
visory districts of Greene county were honored 
last month by teachers of their districts in the 
presentation of giits as evidence of the regard 
in which they are held. The gifts indicate far 
better than words the loyalty, cooperation and 
good will existing between the superintendents 
and the teachers serving under them. 

Teachers of the first supervisory district 
presented to Superintendent Thomas C. Perry 
a purse of $52.50. The presentation was made 
by Harold T. Hendershot, principal of the 
Athens High School. 

Robert M. MacNaught, superintendent of 
the second district, and Walter J. Decker, 
superintendent of the third district, each 
received a watch. 

The twelfth annual conference and meeting 
of the Greene County Teachers Association, at 
which the presentations’ were made, was re- 
garded as one of the most successful sessions 
ever held. Helpful addresses by leaders among 
New York State teachers were fully appreci- 
ated by the large number of rural teachers. 


— 


Portrait and Tablet Honor 
Memory of Daniel Upton 


An impressive program was held at Technical 
High School of Buffalo on September 29th, 
when a portrait of the late Dr Daniel Upton 
was unveiled and a tablet, donated by Technical 
High School alumni, was dedicated. Doctor 
Upton was principal of Technical High School 
and is said by many to have inaugurated a new 
epoch in vocational education in Buffalo. He 
left Technical High School to become principal 
of the Buffalo State Normal School. 

Dr Harry W. Rockwell, successor of Doctor 
Upton as principal of the normal school, gave 
an account of the work of Doctor Upton and 
what he did for Buffalo in vocational training. 
Mrs Daniel Upton was on the platform during 
the program. The Rev. William H. Boocock, 
pastor of the Oak Grove Community Church, 
told of the work of Doctor Upton in Buffalo. 

The picture and tablet were formally pre- 
sented by Gordon Ryther, instructor of science 
at Technical High School and a former pupil 
of Doctor Upton. The memorial tablet was 
designed and made by Joseph Balk of Buffalo, 
also a former pupil of Doctor Upton. 
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Arithmetic Survey Reveals Absence of Well-Formulated Aims 


Practices in teaching arithmetic in New York 
State were learned as a part of the survey of 
arithmetic made by the Educational Measure- 
ments Bureau and the Supervisor of Mathe- 
matics of the Department last spring. The 
questionnaire used to determine the practices 
was filled out by two teachers in each village 
and district that participated in the survey. 

It was found from the study of the answers 
to the questionnaire that on the average the 
time allotment for arithmetic is greatest in the 
villages and least in the one-teacher schools, 
and that the average number of pupils to a 
teacher is least in the one-teacher schools and 
greatest in the villages. In all types of schools 
there was a considerable variation in the time 
spent on arithmetic and on the several phases 
of arithmetic, namely, oral arithmetic, prob- 
lems and drill. The time devoted to homework 
by the pupils varied from 0 to 300 minutes 
a week. 

More than one-half of the teachers have no 
book available on methods of teaching arith- 
metic. One-half of the teachers have only one 
text for all phases of arithmetic; the other 
half of the teachers have a book for oral 
arithmetic besides the regular text. Although 
almost all of the schools are using the new 
state syllabus in arithmetic there is a great 
variation in the extent to which they follow it. 
Most of the villages had used standardized tests 
of arithmetic previous to this survey but only 
a third of the one-teacher schools had used 
such tests. 

A similar lack of uniformity is apparent in 
method of procedure in the classroom. The 
teachers agreed rather well, however, on the 
items that caused the pupils the greatest diffi- 
culty. Almost all of the teachers indicated 
concretely how they attempted to make the 
arithmetic problems that they used informa- 
tional and real. Almost half of the teachers 
stated that they were correlating arithmetic 
with other schools subjects, such as _ silent 
reading, in attempting improve problem 
solving. Many of the teachers were unable to 
explain satisfactorily how to avoid certain diffi- 
culties with denominate numbers. In fact, some 
of the teachers did not appreciate that the 
difficulties existed. 

The variation was considerable in homework 
assignments. Some teachers gave no homework 
at all. Others gave homework every day. Still 


others gave homework only once or on stated 
days each week. Other teachers substituted 
supervised study for homework assignments. 
The treatment of the homework in the class- 
room varied from those teachers (almost half 
of the total) who had all the homework placed 
on the board and explained in class by the 
teacher or pupils, to those teachers who merely 
had the pupils hand in the homework. 

The teachers were asked to state what they 
considered the chief aims in teaching arithmetic. 
It was obvious from the answers that these 
aims were not well formulated in their own 
minds. Almost none of the teachers had in 
mind the use of arithmetic in the high school 
subjects. The references made by the teachers 
to the value of arithmetic in the pupil's life 
after he leaves school were quite vague and 
illusory, indicating that most teachers of arith- 
metic need a list of objectives for this subject 
in which due consideration is given to the part 
it will play in the life of the pupil. 
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State College Freshmen 
Make High Test Scores 


All records in intelligence test scores were 
broken by the freshman class of the New York 
State College for Teachers, according to Dr 
A. K. Beik, assistant professor of education. 
The approximate median of the test this year 
reaches 112, which exceeds the record estab- 
lished by the class of 1929 by one point. 

Of the 323 cases in the freshman class, 61 
show an intelligence quotient of over 120, and 
only 29 an intelligence quotient of below 100. 
The others range between 100 and 120. 


——(e 


Full-Time Medical Inspectors 
Employed in 24 Places 


Full-time school medical inspectors are now 
employed in the following cities and villages: 
Albany, Amsterdam, Cohoes, Dunkirk, Elmira, 
Endicott, Fredonia, Hornell, Jamestown, Kings- 
ton, Lackawanna, La Salle, Lockport, Middle- 
town, Mount Vernon, North Tonawanda, 
Nyack, Olean, Oneonta, Oswego, Owego, 
Peekskill, Schenectady, Syracuse. 

Full-time physicians are also employed at the 
New York State College for Teachers and at 
the Fredonia State Normal School. 
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New York City Publishes 
Book on Use of Voice 
The New York City board of education has 
published a brochure on The Use of the Voice 
and the Art of Questioning. This is a digest 
of addresses made by district superintendents 
at conferences held with the supervisors and 
teachers of their respective districts in Feb- 
ruary 1926. 
The pamphlet out that failure 
discipline is often due to faulty use of the 
voice — “too much talking, poor voice control, 


points in 


weak tone quality, a tiresome, dead-level pitch 
or the shriek that attacks every minor offense, 
leaving no reserve force for the major 
infraction.” 

The weak disciplinarian is said to have the 
following faults: 

1 She repeats her question; pupils assured of 
a repetition will not attend at the start. 

2 She fails to mechanize routine, but inces- 
santly gives direction. 

3 She ignores the assistance that pupils easily 
could give and often wish to give. 

4 She fails to use charts and flash cards. 

5 She fails to use signals when such might 
readily be substituted for the voice. 

6 She neglects the use of the socialized reci- 
tation, but persists in lecturing. 

7 She neglects the use of topical outlines. 
(Pupils can be trained to speak from such out- 
lines without further help trom the teacher.) 

8 She fails to provide objective illustration. 

9 In her relentless “ telling” she deprives her 
pupils of opportunities for independent effort. 

Since the conservation of the teacher's health 
is paramount, the booklet gives the following 
suggestions : 

1 Physical defects should be remedied. 
(Diseased tonsils, adenoids etc. removed.) 

2 Clothing worn should be suited to 
season. 

3 Precautions should be taken against ex- 
posure. (Additional wraps used when in the 
yard or on hall or stair duty.) 

4 Regular daily out-door exercise, during 
which deep breathing is practised, is essential. 

5 Rest and relaxation are highly necessary. 

6 Sufficient sleep is Nature’s curative for 
those working under mental strain. 

7 Proper ventilation of the classroom de- 
mands constant attention from the teacher. 

8 Surroundings should be clean and sanitary. 
(Dusty blackboards and chalk trays are inim- 
ical to health.) 

9 Classroom routine should be mechanized. 
(Autonomous procedure makes it possible to 
substitute signals for the teacher’s voice.) 

10 Optimism and a sense of humor are 
helpful. 


the 
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Three Schools Opened 
for Pupils of Yonkers 


At the beginning of the present term addi- 
tional school facilities were made available for 


the children of Yonkers by the opening of 
three public school buildings, two new schools 
and one enlarged structure. The new schools 


are the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School 


and Public School 11. Public School 2 has 
been enlarged from 15 to 32 classrooms. In 
addition an enlargement of Public School 21 


will be soon completed 

The opening of the Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School completes four-fifths of the high 
school building program of Yonkers. Schools 
Gorton and 
the Haw- 


already opened are the Charles E 


Roosevelt senior high schools and 
thorne Franklin 
Another junior high school is contemplated. 


The present public school system of Yonkers 


and junior high schools. 


consists of 23 elementary schools, one trades 
school, one continuation school, one high school 
of commerce, three senior high schools and two 


junior high schools. 


Material on Thrift 
May Be Obtained by Teachers 


Material on the teaching of thrift, including 
copies of the new calendar poster and a descrip- 
tive folder giving objects purposes 
National Thrift Week, 
by sending a post card to the National Thrift 
247 Madison New York 


and of 


may be obtained free 


Committee, avenue, 
City. 

National Thrift Week is an economic move- 
ment which occurs January 17th-23d each year 
and is based on the following “ten point 
economic creed a > 

The slogan is: “ For Success and Happiness.” 
Work and earn 
Make a budget 


Record expenditures 


_ 


bo 


> Ww 


Have a bank account 


un 


Carry life insurance 


Own your home 
Make a will 


8 Invest in safe securities 


a | 


vo) 


Pay bills promptly 


—) 


10 Share with others 
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Program Announced For American Education Week 


American Education Week has become a 
permanent institution for the welfare of public 
education and the improvement of American 
citizenship. The following program is pro- 
jected by the National Education Association, 
the American Legion and other organizations. 
It is merely suggestive. The purpose of the 
week is to acquaint the public with the work 
and needs of the schools. 

American Education Week is the only time 
in all the year when the entire Nation is called 
upon to dedicate itself anew to the great task 
The suggested daily 


of universal education. 


themes are as follows: 


For God and Country Day 
Sunday, November 7, 1926 
Laws without the support of individual moral- 
ity are powerless 

1 Education in the home 
2 Education in the school 
3 Education in the church 

Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, either morning 


or evening. 


Constitutional Rights Day 
Monday, November 8, 1926 


Liberty is not the right of one, but of all.— 
Herbert Spencer. 

1 Every personal right implies a_ reciprocal 
obligation to respect the same right for 
others 

2 Liberty which does not consider the public 
welfare is license 

3 A demand for personal liberty which is not 
prefaced by a pledge of service to the cause 
of liberty is selfish and unreasonable 


Patriotism Day 
Tuesday, November 9, 1926 


Patriotism: a fulfilment of individual obliga- 
tions to the community, state and Nation in 
peace or in war; a wholesome respect for the 
symbols of the commonwealth; and a will to 
defend the principles of liberty, equality, jus- 
actuated our 


tice and tolerance which fore- 


fathers to found it 


Equal Opportunity Day 
Wednesday, November 10, 1926 
Make democracy safe for the world through 
universal education 
1 The adequate education of youth is one of 
the few paramount duties of an enlightened 
government 
2 An illiterate adult is not a disgrace to him- 
self, but to his educated fellow-citizens 
3 There is no Americanization, in the true 
sense of the word, which does not educate 
the immigrant to meet the problems of 
everyday American life 


Armistice Day 
Thursday, November 11, 1926 
Peace with honor and security 
All communities are urged to hold mass meet- 
ings. Local authorities, posts of the 
American Legion, state educational institutions 
and other cooperating 


school 
and officers of civic 
organizations will be glad to furnish speakers. 
American Legion making special 
preparation in every community in the United 
States. 


posts are 


Know Your School Day 

Friday, November 12, 1926 
Courses of study and methods of instruction 
are the business of teachers; but the ideals, 
aims and particularly the needs of education 


are the business of every citizen 


1 The school must be kept abreast of science 
and invention 
2 A little invested in education saves much ex- 
pended on poverty, disease, and crime 
Community Day 
Saturday, November 13, 1926 
Civic unity makes an efficient community 
1 Adequate parks and playgrounds for every 
community 
2 Increased availability of good books through 
public libraries 
3 Cultivation of common interests in sports, 


music, art and other wholesome fields for 
the improvement of civic unity 


4 Every schoolhouse a community center 
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Local History of New York State 
The Battle of Harlem Heights 


At the Beekman mansion, on the line of the 
51st New York City, Howe 
could congratulate himself on the victory of 


present Street, 


September 15th and look forward to successes 
Roger Morris house, 


on the morrow. In the 
in Harlem, Washington could plan to stop the 
the edge of a 
Daylight of the 
New 


enemy's advance and restore 


partially demoralized army. 


16th saw a small detachment of England 





Memorial Tablet by James E. Kelly at Colum- 
bia University Commemorating Battle of 
Harlem Heights 


rangers under Colonel Thomas Knowlton going 
out to reconnoiter the British outposts on the 
There they met vigorous 
opposition, engaged it, lost a their 
number and fell back fighting, the pursuers 
celebrating their achievement prematurely with 


Bloomingdale road. 
few of 


bugle horns as if chasing the fox. 
Washington, riding down to the 
directed Colonel Knowlton with his 
and Major Andrew Leitch with three 
panies of Virginians to get in the rear of the 
enemy, while a seeming attack on his front was 
Assailing the flank instead of the rear, 
midst of a 


posts, 
rangers 
com- 


made. 
this detachment was 
serious engagement, in which two conspicuous 
were suffered. Colonel Knowlton was 
killed just as he had led a party of men to an 


soon in the 


losses 


exposed height, and Maj« r Leitch received a 
When the enemy, forced back 
in turn, was strongly reinforced, the American 


mortal wound. 
general sent to the support of his troops several 
companies and detachments from 
As the skirmish developed 


Maryland 
Eastern regiments. 
into a battle, the Americans renewed the charge, 
gaining fresh ground and again encountering 
Then came another retreat 
British, 


obstinate resistance. 


on the part of the another advance 


on the part of the Americans, a repetition of 
and, the 


almost to the 


these movements in a new position, 


fighting having been carried 


enemy's camp, the recall of the Americans by 


their commander. It had not been Washing- 
ton’s design to compel a general action. Howe 
received a new lesson in caution. The ton 


of the American army was restored. 
Washington reported to Congress two days 
later that the force which he opposed that day 
consisted of the battalion of Light 
Infantry, a battalion of the Royal Highlanders, 
Riflemen, 


second 
and three companies of the Hessian 
under the command of  Brigadier-General 
The total 
engaged has been placed at about eighteen hun- 


Leslie.” strength of the Americans 


dred men. Reports of losses were conflicting 
A good authority puts the number of American 
killed and wounded at about one hundred thirty. 
In a battle fought mainly with muskets it can 
be assumed that the British total 
heavier, but it included no loss equivalent to 
that of Colonel Knowlton. He had 
the French with 
Bradstreet’s Ohio expedition, and at 
Hill he stood at the rail fence with Stark. He 
died at the age of 36, a soldier of experience 


was the 


served in 
Spain, in 
sunker 


war, in the war 


and worth. 


oO 


The fifth Pan-American Child Congress is 
to be held in Havana, Cuba, February 13-20, 
1927. The Congress will be divided into six 
sections including medicine, hygiene, sociology, 
education, psychology, and legislation, with 
special reference to the care and training of 
children. 


sneha 

At a special meeting of taxpayers of John- 
sonville on October 7th, $27,000 was appropri- 
ated for the erection of a new school on the 
three-acre site recently purchased. 
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Magazine for Parents 
Makes Initial Appearance 


Under the sponsorship of 60 eminent special- 
ists in children’s health, education and welfare, 
a new national periodical called Children, The 
Magazine for Parents, has made its initial 
appearance with an October issue. “ This 
magazine,” it is announced by George J. Hecht, 
president of the Parents’ Publishing Associa- 
tion, New York, under whose auspices it is 
issued,” will have no propaganda purpose, being 
dedicated solely to mothers and fathers, for the 
sake of a new generation of normal, intelligent 
and healthy children. In this it will have the 
active cooperation of the leading educational 
and child welfare agencies, private, public and 
governmental.” 

Among the editors of the new magazine are: 
Julia C. Lathrop, former chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau; Angelo Patri, edu- 
cator and author of books on child training; 
Glenn Frank, president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Judge Ben B. Lindsey of the 
juvenile court of Denver, Colo.; Dr Livings- 
ton Farrand, vice president of the American 
Child Health Association; Dr Helen T. Wool- 
ley, director, Institute of Child Welfare 
Research, Columbia University; James E. West, 
chief Boy Scout executive; Mrs Sidonie M. 
Gruenberg, director of the Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America; Mrs Jane Deeter Rippin, 
national director, The Girl Scouts, and Dr Bela 
Schick, discoverer of the Schick test for 


diphtheria. 


Index of Social Studies 
in New York Published 


The complexity of New York City’s social 
problems is revealed in a monograph published 
today by the Research Service of the Welfare 
Council of New York City, in which is gathered 
together for the first time a comprehensive 
index of over 500 studies which have been made 
by various students or groups of students 
during the past ten years. 

“The purpose of this compilation,” says the 
introduction to this pamphlet of 84 pages, “ was 
to discover and record all the various pieces of 
social investigation and research relating to 
New York City which have been carried to 
completion during the past decade. 
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Attendance in Higher 
Institutions Increasing Heavily 

Registration in 913 colleges, universities and 
professional schools of the United States in- 
creased nearly six times as rapidly as popula- 
tion in the 34 years from 1890 to 1924. From 
121,942 in 1890 the number of students in these 
institutions mounted to 664,266 in 1924, a 
growth of 445 per cent, as shown by statistics 
compiled by the Interior Department, Bureau 
of Education. During the same period enrol- 
ment in secondary schools increased 951 per 
cent, about 12 times as rapidly as general popu- 
lation, which increased 78 per cent during this 
time, 

Corresponding increase appears in teaching 
personnel. The number of professors and 
teachers in colleges, universities and profes- 
sional schools of the country, exclusive of in- 
structors engaged in preparatory departments, 
jumped during this time irom 10,762 to 51,907. 

The largest collegiate enrolment in any one 
state during the year 1923-24 was in New 
York, where 60,623 men and 28,370 women, a 
student army of 88,993, were attending col- 
leges, universities and professional schools. 
Illinois stands next with a total of 60,462, then 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massachusetts and Cali- 
fornia. Five other states had each a collegiate 
enrolment of 20,000 during the year, and 10 
other states and the District of Columbia had 
more than 10,000 students each. 


New York University Offers 
Course in Accident Prevention 


Seventy men and five women who are being 
trained as future leaders of the movement for 
the prevention of accidents in industry and on 
the streets visited the American Museum of 
Safety in New York City on October 11th, 
getting acquainted with the hundreds of mechan- 
ical safety devices and appliances and wit- 
nessing the safe operation of machines once 
known as man-cripplers and man-killers but 
now harmless. 

This unusual class of students came from 
New York University which this term inaugu- 
rated the first collegiate course in accident 
prevention for the training of industrial 
safety engineers and directors of public safety 


campaigns. 
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Magazine Offers Prizes 
for Writing by Pupils 

A new annual group of prizes for creative 
work done by secondary school pupils in the 
fields of literature, art and civics has been 
announced by the publishers of the Scholastic, 
a national magazine for the high school class- 
room. <A total of $1500 will be awarded to 
successful contestants. 

Four groups of major awards will be made 
for creative writing: (1) poetry; (2) short 
story; (3) essay; (4) dramatization. Another 
group of awards will be made for the best 
drawings or paintings by secondary school 
pupils; and a special group for the best plan, 
formulated and executed by pupils, for concrete 
participation in the civic affairs of a community 
by pupils. 

Numerous other minor prizes will be given 
for work done in connection with the annual 
student-written number of the Scholastic. The 
contests will close on March 20, 1927, and the 
awards will be announced in the student-written 
number of the Scholastic to be issued in April. 

Because the prizes are for strictly creative 
work on the part of students, no subjects are 
assigned in any of the contests. The awards 
are being sponsored by the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company. A pamphlet containing com- 
plete information, including rules and regula- 
tions may be had on application to the 
Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


School Visiting Proves 
Successful in Brooklyn 
Interschool visits by kindergarten teachers, 
accompanied by a member of the kindergarten 
department, for observation of methods of other 
teachers have proved successful after two years’ 
operation in New York City. Visits are made 
in groups of ten teachers according to a regular 
schedule and in schools observed prominence is 
given to the particular phase of work it is 
desired to demonstrate for the visiting group. 
At a conference held the following week after 
school hours, which the visiting teachers and 
the teacher observed are required to attend, two 
questions previously submitted to the supervisor 
by each visiting teacher are made the basis of 
discussion. 
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Entomologist Uses Airplanes 
for Collection of Insects 


Through the personal interest of Senator 
James W. Wadsworth jr, and the enthusiastic 
cooperation of Colonel B. D. Foulois, com- 
manding officer, Mitchell Field, State Ento- 
mologist E. P. Felt of the State Museum, has 
arranged for systematic collection over Long 
Island and adjacent territory at various alti- 
tudes, with a specially devised insect trap 
attached to the wing of an airplane 

Preliminary work has resulted in capturing 
two specimens at an altitude of 3000 feet, and 
it is expected that considerable numbers wil 
be found even higher in the air. This investi- 
gation in a practically unknown field, may 
develop facts of much importance in controlling 
injurious pests and explain many extended 
insect movements in different sections of the 
world. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 
New York State Teachers Association, western 
Buffalo, November 4th and 5th; 
central western secti« n, November 
4th and 5th; southern section, Binghamton, 
November 18th and 19th; house of delegates, 
November 22d and 23d 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
December Ist-—3d 


Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 


section, 


Rochester, 


Syracuse, 
Syracuse, 


cember 27th-—29th 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A,, 
Dallas, Texas, February 27th-March 3d 
Third district, Broome 
November 18th and 
November 3d 


Teachers’ conferences : 
county, Binhamton, 
19th; Erie county, Buffalo, 


Oo 


‘*Roll Call’’ May Be 
Used on Armistice Day 
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The accompanying eight-measure musical 
phrase is the “Roll Call,” composed by 
S. Walter Krebs of New York City for use 
on Armistice Day and on similar occasions. It 
has been used in a number of places at 11 
o'clock on the morning of Armistice Day to 
usher in a brief period of silence which ends 


with the playing of “ Taps.” 
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Notes from the Field 


The Rochester board of education has named 
the new northwest high school the John 
Marshall High School. Elmer Snyder is prin- 
cipal of the school. 


John H. Claxton has retired as secretary of 
the Yonkers board of education after 40 years’ 
service. A farewell dinner was given to him 
by his associates. 


An appropriation of $195,000 for the erection 
of a new school in Hicksville to accommodate 
500 pupils was voted on September 10th. There 
will be 12 classrooms, kindergarten rooms, 
dental clinic, principal's office, lunch room and 
a combination gymnasium and auditorium. An 
additional $10,000 was voted to equip the new 


building. 


A66m 026-16,500(5099) 


Dr Nicholas Murray Butler recently com- 
pleted 25 years as head of Columbia University. 
He was appointed acting president on October 
4, 1901, and in January 1902 was named 
president. 


A registration of 1,013,468 in the public day 
schools of New York City is reported by 
Superintendent of Schools William J. O’Shea. 
This is an increase of 10,039 over the enrolment 


of September 18, 1925. 


The proposition to expend $75,000 for the 
erection of a new school in Woodbury was 
carried by voters on September 7th. The 
building will consist of four rooms and an 
auditorium and will be built on the present 


school site. 
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